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clear, if much oversimplified, picture of Gibbs’ work that emerges in her 
pages. In 1876 Gibbs wrote the first, in some respects the greatest, of his 
great scientific papers. In this he laid down the basic principles govern- 
ing all solutions and mixed substances. These laws he expressed in pre- 
cise mathematical formulae. He thought of mathematics as a language — 
the only speech he ever made in the Yale faculty was the simple re- 
mark, ‘‘Mathematies is a language.” Gibbs laid down the principles 
making it possible to understand and to predict the changes in physical- 
ly homogeneous but mechanically separable portions of a system, or that 
portion of the universe chosen for examining the various changes that 
may occur within it. The phase rule explained the conditions governing 
the equilibriums existing in any system, illuminated the changes of prop- 
erties in relation to the variable conditions in the system. On the basis 
of Gibbs’ pioneer work in statistical mechanics and physical chemistry 
rests a great portion of modern industry, especially the chemical syn- 
thetic industries; but his work has been applied to biology and other 
fields of science with considerable fruitfulness, Miss Rukeyser brings 
the story of Gibbs’ influence down to date, and writes only as a gifted 
poet could write of some of its implications for the problems of war, of 
energy, of survival itself in the modern world. Historians will be espe- 
cially interested in her discussion of Henry Adams’ effort to apply 
Gibbs’ rule of phase to history, and in the impact of the great scientist’s 
work on other social studies. 

That Gibbs was America’s most original and significant scientist is 
Miss Rukeyser’s thesis, and in view of the array of distinguished scien- 
tifie testimony she has brought to support the thesis, one would have 
much temerity to deny it. In any case this book, whatever its limitations, 
makes it clear that no thoughtful student of American, or indeed of mod- 
ern civilization, can afford to be ignorant of the main features of Gibbs’ 
contributions. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


The American Leonardo: A Life of Samuel F. B. Morse. By Carleton 
Mabee. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. xxi + 377 pp. Illustra- 
tions, references, and index. $5.00.) 

America has produced few more versatile and fascinating figures than 
that of Samuel Finley Breese Morse. Artist, inventor, business man and 
politician, Morse had a rich and varied career which contributed much 
to our national life. As an artist, he established himself as one of the 
foremost portrait painters of the early Republic, with a reputation which 
is still growing, while in founding the National Academy of the Arts of 
Design he rendered inestimable service to the arts in America. That he 
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should have dropped his painting at the height of his career was a trage- 
dy for American art, but it made possible the triumph in the field of 
applied science which eventually brought him wealth and world-wide 
fame. This was the invention, or better, perhaps, the development of the 
magnetic telegraph, together with a telegraphic code, which revolution- 
ized the field of communication. In the promotion of his epoch-making 
telegraph Morse, as business man, proved able enough to triumph over 
a host of rivals and emerge with a substantial fortune. Politically Morse 
was unfortunate in the causes he championed, although his ardor and 
sincerity could not be questioned. Nativism only led to disappointment at 
the polls, while his position as one of New York’s leading Copperheads 
was hardly a happy one — at least in retrospect. 

Mr. Mabee has treated Morse with sympathy and understanding. 
Morse’s idealism and enthusiasms, his persistence and courage in the face 
of adversity, his loyalty to family and friends are all well brought out, 
as well as his distinctly aristocratic leanings, his religious conservatism, 
and his rather unfortunate propensity for controversy. Most attractive 
are the chapters dealing with Morse’s youth and education, his years of 
study with Allston and West in London, and the trials and triumphs 
of his artistic career in America. In discussing the invention and pro- 
motion of the telegraph Mr. Mabee, while emphasizing Morse’s own con- 
tributions, does not fail to do justice to the part played by his various 
partners. 

Morse has been fortunate in his most recent biographer. Mr. Mabee’s 
research seems to have been extensive and thorough. In the selection of 
material from his sources he has used excellent judgment, as he has in 
the weight given to the various phases of Morse’s career. He also writes 
well, The American Leonardo should rank among the better biographies 
of the year. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WATERMAN 


Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian. By Mason Wade. (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1942. xiii -+ 452 pp. Maps, illustrations, bibliograph- 
ical note, and index. $4.50.) 

Mason Wade’s book adds much to our factual knowledge of Francis 
Parkman. By a tour de force in research, which is not narrated, Mr. 
Wade discovered the journals kept by Parkman on his exploratory trips 
in the Northeast in 1841-1845, his tour of Europe in 1843-1844, and his 
travels over the eastern ends of the Oregon and Santa Fe trails in 1846. 
It is detailed accounts of these journeys and many extracts from Park- 
man’s daybooks — which occupy over half the volume — that most con- 
spicuously set this biography apart from those by Charles Farnham and 


